THE PROTESTANT WIND
after the Revolution, taking his place as the trusted con-
fidant of William III, and during practically the whole of
William's reign he was the power behind the making of
Cabinets. An astounding record, outstripping the fiercest
hatreds and mounting upon every form of error, treachery,
and disaster!
By the autumn of 1688 Sunderland was in full retreat.
He had protested to James against the second Declaration of
Indulgence and the trial of the Bishops. He laboured, on
the other hand, to restrain Churchill from taking premature
decisions. He was, he hinted, about to make an eleventh-
hour effort to save the situation. The King would call a free
Parliament; patience! and all would be well. While he
had helped the King upon his fatal courses, and profited by
so doing, he nevertheless dissuaded him from bringing in
the French troops and accepting the fleet which Louis XIV
so earnestly proffered. While he pocketed the money
of which he was in constant need from France, he was
also in touch with William. Thus it has been said that he
lured his master to his follies and his fate, turned away from
him at the end, and at the same time procured his rejection
of the French aid which might have saved him. Indeed, so
strange was his nature and conduct that coherence has been
found in the explanation that all his actions were from the
beginning part of a plot to destroy James, or at least that he
had by now joined the great conspiracy.
Those who hold this opinion point to the disloyal letters
written by his wife to her alleged lover, Henry Sidney, plotting
at The Hague, while Sunderland was the chief responsible
Minister of the Crown. Certainly no man played a greater part
in the downfall of King James, except King James himself.
When the crash came in October Sunderland fled to Holland,
and was by no means ill received. The whole series of his
actions from 168 5 to 1690, when he was welcomed back to high
office by William III, points to his having been in cordial rela-
tions with William at least throughout the whole of 1688. If
we reject this theory of a plot, it is not because it does not fit
the facts. Such complicated and largely purposeless treachery